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There  are  some  things  that  have  been  said  once  and  for 
all  time.  Here  and  there  a  master  of  words  has  bodied 
forth  a  thought  or  an  emotion  in  phrases  so  perfect,  so 
comprehensive,  so  majestic,  so  soul-satisfying,  that  they 
effectually  estop  any  subsequent  effort  for  variant  express- 
ion. How  shall  one  sing  the  glory  of  God  in  English  other 
than  that  of  the  nineteenth  Psalm?  Or  how  characterize 
the  quality  of  mercy  except  in  Portia's  words  to  Shylock? 
How  shall  wre  rejoice  in  the  hope  of  immortality  without 
chanting  the  verses  of  Addison's  Cato?  Or  how  lament 
the  vanity  of  man's  life  except  one  repeat: 

As  a  flower  of  the  field,  so  he  flourisheth! 

But  the  wind  passeth  over  it, 

And  it  is  gone. 

And  the  place  thereof  shall  know  it  no  more. 

To  this  class  of  human  utterance  belongs  Lincoln's 
Gettysburg  Address,  the  one  perfect  funeral  oration.  It  is  as 
brief  as  human  life,  as  direct  as  the  path  of  light,  as  inclu- 
sive as  divine  love,  as  majestic  as  the  march  of  the  stars,  as 
appealing  as  the  call  of  a  silver  trumpet.  It  is  a  poem  set 
to  the  music  of  three  stately  movements.  There  is  the 
evaluation  of  the  occasion — swift,  sharp,  marvelously 
sequent  and  comprehensive,  suggesting  the  strain  and  stress 
on  the  fabric  of  national  existence.  Then  there  is  the 
proud,   sad,   dirgelike  movement   commemorative  of   the 
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dignity  of  the  dead  transfigured  by  the  sublimity  of  sacri- 
fice, forever  superior  to  praise  or  blame,  silent  in  the  glory 
of  splendid  finality  and  Olympic  serenity.  Then  there 
comes  the  note  of  summons  to  the  living  below,  whose 
battle  is  still  before  them.  Weighted  it  is  with  solemn 
import,  still  full  of  sad  harmony,  yet  clear  and  compelling 
as  the  trump  of  the  resurrection  morn. 

The  Address  Applies  Today 

The  deeds  which  Lincoln's  address  commemorated, 
preserving  the  organic  life  of  this  nation  of  ours,  have  re- 
ceded into  the  distant  past.  With  here  and  there  a  lonely 
survival,  the  actors  in  those  heroic  days  have  passed  from 
the  stage.  But  the  need  for  heroic  deeds  and  heroic  men 
has  never  passed.  Once  again  there  came  the  challenge  to 
the  life  of  our  nation,  and  once  again  as  in  the  days  of  their 
fathers,  brave  young  men  from  millions  of  homes  came 
forward  to  meet  the  test.  From  this  college,  too,  a  devoted 
band  went  forth.  But  alas!  when,  as  in  that  older  time, 
the  day  of  victory  came,  not  all  returned.  Heroic  deeds 
demand  always  heroic  sacrifice,  and  this  sacrifice  our  boys 
freely  gave. 

Today  we  shall  set  apart  a  portion  of  these  grounds 
which  they  have  so  loved,  to  the  memory  of  those  who 
came  not  again.  In  their  honor  and  recalling  them  one  by 
one  we  repeat  Lincoln's  wonderful  words,  and  realize  that 
they,  too,  like  their  fathers  of  sixty  years  ago,  have  attained 
the  glory  of  splendid  finality  and  Olympic  serenity. 

But  as  we  repeat  these  words,  the  inevitable  summons 
to  us,  the  living,  rings  out  clear  and  strong — "That  we  here 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 


A  Nation  Worth  Sacrifice 

There  are  those  today  who  tell  us  that  this  summons  has 
sounded  in  vain.  They  assert  that  the  nation  has  lost  its 
idealism  and  in  proof  thereof  they  cite  the  refusal  to  enter 
The  League  of  Nations,  the  failure  to  bring  peace  to  stricken 
Europe,  the  lack  of  a  strong  universal  movement  for  univer- 
sal disarmament.  They  cry  aloud  of  the  crass  materialism 
within  the  Nation  itself.  The  young,  they  say,  are  mad 
in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  the  old  strive  only  for  gain. 
The  capitalist  controls  the  machinery  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Banks  and  laughs  in  fiendish  joy  as  he  forces  great 
masses  of  farmers,  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  into 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  The  laboring  classes  systematically 
sabotage  their  work.  In  fact  to  read  these  jeremiads  of 
disillusioned  dreamers  or  defeated  place-seekers,  one  would 
say  that  honor,  integrity,  justice,  mercy,  and  truth  have 
fled  from  mankind  and  that  the  world  is  rapidly  lapsing 
into  primitive  barbarism. 

Were  this  all  generally  true,  then  indeed  these  dead  have 
died  in  vain.  But  are  they  true?  For  one,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  they  are  true.  Indeed,  it  is  easy  to  set  down 
many  undeniable  facts  that  warrant  entirely  opposite 
conclusions. 

Idealism  Not  Lost  or  Decadent— Neighborliness 

Surely  there  is  something  of  idealism  in  the  action  of 
him  who  without  price  feeds  the  hungry  and  clothes  the 
naked.  Such  an  office  may  seem  petty  temporizing  with 
the  problems  of  humanity  to  the  dreamer  of  grandiose  mill- 
ennial dreams,  to  those  who  recently  so  loudly  proclaimed 
a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth  in  spite  of  no  new  brain  for 


men,  to  the  men  who  would  forthright  reorganize  the  world 
according  to  a  new-found  formula  of  perfection.  But  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  commended  it  as  the  essence  of  neighborliness. 
And  this  neighborliness  America  has  been  practicing  on  a 
scale  and  with  a  perfection  of  method  never  before  known. 
Says  a  recently  returned  relief  worker.  "America  is  a  holy 
name  in  Russia.  We  have  been  feeding  ten  million  Russians. 
Instead  of  ten  million  mounds  of  earth  we  can  point  to  ten 
million  living  and  grateful  hearts  as  evidence  of  America's 
great  effort. "  I  do  not  believe  that  Jesus  would  have 
wholly  despised  a  nation  that,  on  a  scale,  so  vast,  has  been 
neighbor  to  him  that  fell  among  thieves  and  so  has  liter- 
ally obeyed  his  command  to  the  captious  lawyer,  "Go  and 
do  thou  likewise." 

Steps  Towards  Universal  Peace 

At  the  close  of  the  Great  War,  a  prospect  opened  out  for 
America  dazzling  in  its  appeal  to  an  ambition  for  imperial- 
ism. Her  resources  were  practically  untouched  in  com- 
parison with  the  exhaustion  of  the  other  great  Nations  of 
the  Earth.  Her  army,  a  revelation  to  Europe,  was  just  get- 
ting into  its  victorious  stride.  Her  navy  was  the  equal  of 
any  other  on  the  globe.  She  occupied  a  position  of  vantage 
unique  in  history.  All  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her ;  all  hearts 
turned  to  her  in  hope  or  fear.  Literally  she  had  been 
taken  up  into  an  exceeding  high  mountain,  and  before  her 
lay  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  world  and  the  glory  of  them,  and 
there  was  the  whisper  of  the  Tempter;  "All  these  things 
will  I  give  thee  if  thou  wilt  fall  down  and  worship  me." 

And  in  the  very  flush  of  her  victorious  might,  the  answer 


of  America  was — the  unprecedented  proposal  to  destroy 
her  proudest  ships,  the  summons  to  the  nations  to  bind 
themselves  together  in  mutual  confidence  and  trust,  the 
great  forward  step  of  the  four-power  treaty  toward  peace 
and  good  will  on  earth. 

And  notice,  these  are  not  the  acts  of  a  small  coterie  that 
happened  to  be  in  power  at  Washington.  The  vast  gifts 
to  the  needy  of  Europe  have  come  from  the  people,  and  the 
Washington  Conference  was  a  response  to  the  demand  of  a 
hundred  million  souls  whose  deep-seated  desire  is  for  the 
abolishment  of  war,  and  the  reign  of  justice  and  truth 
among  the  nations. 

Mercy  and  justice!  Neighborliness  and  trust!  Surely 
these  are  some  of  the  attributes  of  idealism.  Our  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  if  the  nation  for  which  they 
died  is  guided  in  its  world  activities  by  principles  like  these. 

In  our  domestic  affairs,  too,  while  there  are  many  dis- 
cordant voices,  many  things  to  make  the  judicious  grieve, 
much  of  wrong  that  needs  righting,  yet  there  is  also  much 
that  imports  soundness  both  of  heart  and  brain. 

Destruction  of  the  Liquor  Traffic 

The  action  of  America  in  relation  to  the  liquor  traffic  is, 
I  think,  marvelously  significant.  The  saloon  was  strongly 
intrenched  in  both  our  economic  and  political  life.  The 
drink  habit  cast  a  sinister  shadow  over  the  home  life  of  the 
poor,  and  dominated  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  rich. 
It  maddened  the  sodden  brain  of  the  homeless  outcast  and 
dragged  down  to  shame  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
proudest  homes.  Brazen  and  insolent  in  the  consciousness 
of  power,  the  traffic  sought  to  dictate  candidates  for  office, 


to  dominate  the  fortunes  of  political  parties,  and  to  deter- 
mine the  character  of  law. 

And  then  the  moral  consciousness  of  the  nation  was 
aroused.  As  a  necessary  war  measure  the  traffic  was 
forbidden.  The  efficacy  of  the  measure  was  phenomenal. 
The  doubters  were  convinced,  and  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion was  adopted  with  marvelous  promptness  and  unani- 
mity. In  all  the  noisy  protest  that  followed,  the  wonderful 
thing  has  been,  not  the  violations  of  the  law,  not  the  boot- 
legging and  the  sporadic  drinking,  but  the  quiet  steadiness 
with  which  the  public  opinion,  convinced  of  its  value  by 
the  evidence  of  daily  and  hourly  contrast  with  local  experi- 
ence in  the  past,  supports  the  law.  The  saloon  once  and 
for  all  has  been  banished  from  among  us,  and  with  each 
succeeding  year  that  separates  us  from  the  ugly  past  there 
will  come  a  greater  reverence  for  and  a  closer  observance  of 
this  law. 

All  the  more  striking  is  this  evidence  of  idealism,  in  the 
face  of  a  strong  tendency  of  Americans  toward  a  rather 
noisy  and  graceless  individualism  which  promptly  nega- 
tives any  so-called  sumptuary  laws.  This  concession  of 
individual  liberty  in  the  interest  of  collective  health,  sanity, 
safety,  and  welfare  is  a  distinct  advance  in  social  conscious- 
ness. 

Advance  of  Social  Consciousness 

The  advance  of  social  consciousness  or  moral  ideals  in 
the  realm  of  business — in  the  relations  of  capital  and  labor, 
in  corporate  morality,  in  social  solidarity — does  not  lack 
evidence  either.  The  great  corporation  of  today  is  no  longer 
a  soulless  monster  whose  only  function  is  to  make  swollen 
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dividends  for  its  stockholders.  The  corporation  manager 
of  today  is  recognizing,  not  one  line  of  obligation  and  loyalty 
merely,  but  three — that  of  thrift  in  the  handling  of  property, 
that  of  responsibility  toward  labor,  and  that  of  service 
toward  the  public  that  creates  and  maintains  the  corpora- 
tion itself.  The  old  type  of  predatory,  buccaneering 
capitalist  who  in  his  greed  for  gain  feared  not  God  neither 
regarded  man  is  gradually  passing  away,  with  the  cowboy 
type  of  adventurer  and  the  crude  lawlessness  of  the  frontier 
camp.  "  Divine  Right  Baer"  is  out  of  date,  and  in  his 
place  is  fast  coming  the  man  who  recognizes  that  the  right 
to  property  does  not  lie  in  the  categorical  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  haughty  question,  "  Shall  I  not  do  what  I  will 
with  mine  own?",  but  is  granted  by  society  and  maintained 
by  society,  solely  in  the  interest  of  social  advancement  and 
social  welfare.  The  creature  cannot  be  greater  than  its 
creator.  The  capitalist  cannot  be  allowed  to  become  the 
master  of  society,  but  must  find  his  delight  and  profit  in 
being  its  honored  and  trusted  servant. 

Wiser  Leadership  of  Labor 

So,  likewise,  the  labor  leader  has  gone  to  school,  to  sound 
economics.  He,  too,  recognizes  that  capital  is  as  necessary 
to  labor  as  labor  is  to  capital,  that  whether  in  Russia  or  here 
in  America,  without  capital,  labor  perishes  miserably; 
that  capital  is  constantly  being  consumed  in  use  and  must 
for  the  sake  of  us  all  (labor  included)  be  as  constantly 
renewed  and  enlarged;  that  with  human  nature  as  we 
know  it,  this  renewal  and  enlargement  can  take  place  only 
through  security  of  possession  and  promise  of  rewards  to 


the  individual;  and  that  enterprise  ceases,  initiative  van- 
ishes, capital  disappears,  stagnation  and  decay  set  in,  and 
labor  perishes,  whenever  and  wherever  possession  becomes 
insecure  and  risk  is  not  off-set  by  adequate  possible  return. 

The  hopeful  sign  of  the  present  and  the  promise  of  the 
future,  in  spite  of  present  violent  disputes,  jangling  voices, 
and  even  economic  war,  lies  in  the  growing  acquaintance 
and  respect  on  the  part  of  each  side  for  the  other,  in  the 
recognition  of  a  common  ground  of  economic  truth  and 
fact  on  the  basis  of  which  argument  and  adjustment  of 
claims  may  proceed. 

Against  all  the  disturbing  phenomena  so  painfully  pro- 
minent in  our  daily  life  I  would  place  as  signs  of  moral 
health  and  sane  idealism  in  the  fundamental  relations  of 
capital  and  labor,  first,  the  change  of  emphasis  in  economic 
life  from  things  material  to  things  human.  The  great 
leader  in  industry  today  is  not  he  who  shows  merely  the 
widest  margin  of  profit  between  costs  and  sales  for  the  time 
being,  but  rather  he  who  has  the  vision  on  the  one  hand  to 
create  an  organization  in  which  all  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest  become  loyal  and  zealous  co-workers  to  the  end  of 
harmonious  production,  and  on  the  other  to  establish  his 
industry  in  the  public  mind  as  a  dynamic  social  instrumen- 
tality for  human  welfare  and  betterment. 

And,  second,  I  would  adduce  the  failure  of  wild  theories 
and  movements  for  a  social  millennium  to  take  serious  hold 
on  the  minds  of  the  masses  of  our  people.  Just  as  the 
science  of  medicine  has  had  as  its  first  task  the  driving  out 
of  charms  and  incantations  as  cures  for  disease,  so  the  science 
of  economics  has  had  to  make  as  its  first  objective  the 


destruction  of  social  nostrums  that  promised  to  all  wealth 
without  effort,  ease  without  toil,  achievement  without 
sacrifice,  a  harvest  without  a  sowing. 

Demonstrated  Ideals 

Mercy,  peace,  sobriety,  service,  effort  —these  are  some  of 
the  ideals  that  by  definite  action  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
the  nation  has  signalized  in  the  days  since  the  fierce  sirocco 
of  righteous  anger  swept  it  forward  to  glorious  sacrifice  and 
heroic  achievement.  As  today  we  face  the  memory  of  our 
dead,  we,  the  living,  humbly  reverencing  the  grandeur  of 
their  sacrifice,  may  yet  comfort  ourselves  with  these  evi- 
dences that  the  nation  for  which  they  died  has  not  proved 
itself  unworthy  of  their  supreme  sacrifice.  The  surface  of 
the  great  ocean  of  national  life  is  agitated  by  foaming 
waves  moving  hither  and  yon.  But  the  deep  ocean  currents 
set  ever  toward  the  fulfillment  of  their  destiny  of  main- 
taining life  and  health  on  the  globe. 

Summons  to  Further  Achievement 

But  while  it  is  right  and  proper  that  we  recognize  with 
joy  that  which  has  been  done,  it  does  not  become  us  to  fail 
to  realize  that  Lincoln's  summons  is  a  continuing  one. 
The  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation  is  never  a  static 
condition,  but  always  a  dynamic  effort.  Before  us  still 
lies  the  goal  of  justice,  mercy,  and  peace.     For 

"All  experience  is  an  arch  where- 
thru 

Gleams  that  untravell'd  world  whose 
margin  fades 

Forever  and  forever  when  I  move." 
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There  are  a  thousand  problems  of  individual  and  national 
life  still  before  us.  You  who  are  just  entering  the  arena 
will  find  yourselves  beset  on  every  hand  with  questions 
that  puzzle  the  keenest  brain  and  try  the  stoutest  heart; 
yet  in  all  the  clamor  of  contending  voices  you  must  find 
the  right  way;  with  strong  heart  you  must  " highly  resolve 
that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

I  venture  to  point  out  two  causes  now  urgent,  to  which 
you  may  at  once  devote  your  strength.  The  one  affects 
equally  your  own  individual  life  and  that  of  all  other  citi- 
zens.    The  other  has  to  do  with  world  economy  and  peace. 

Respect  for  Law 

And  first,  America  must  learn  to  have  greater  respect 
for  law  and  the  orderly  procedures  of  society.  The  very 
basis  of  our  social  organization  is  self-control  under  self- 
made  laws,  and  yet  under  provocation  of  passion  aroused 
we  proceed  at  once  to  take  the  law  into  our  own  hands. 
We  make  ourselves  into  legislature,  judge,  jury,  and  ex- 
ecutioner. Not  only  do  we  do  this  in  groups  or  mobs  but 
also  in  our  capacity  as  individuals.  The  automobile  has 
become  the  favorite  instrument  for  prosecuting  lawlessness 
extending  in  grade  from  simple  roadhogging  to  boot-legging 
and  murder.  Wealthy  men  flout  the  law,  depending  on 
their  wealth  to  give  them  immunity,  and  poor  men  with 
the  same  vicious  instinct  of  contempt  for  law  depend  for 
safety  on  numbers,  darkness,  and  dynamite.  The  old 
boastfully  tell  apocryphal  stories  of  lawless  exploits  and  the 
young  defy  precedents  and  conventions  as  old  as  civiliza- 
tion and  as  necessary  for  its  continuance  as  the  continuance 
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of  the  primal  instincts  of  the  human  animal  is  certain. 

For  the  curbing  of  this  general  contempt  for  law,  two 
things  are  needed — first,  courage  in  our  public  men — 
legislators,  executives,  judges,  and  lawyers;  and,  second, 
the  infusion  of  common  sense  into  the  making  of  law  and 
into  the  practice  of  the  courts. 

Among  our  law-makers  and  executives  timidity  is  the 
rule  and  the  courage  of  conviction  the  exception.  The 
classic  example  of  political  cowardice  is  the  passage  of  the 
Adamson  law  while  the  labor  leaders  held  a  stop-watch  on 
the  proceedings  of  Congress.  But  that  example  is  far  from 
standing  alone  either  in  grade  or  in  kind.  The  political 
party  fears  and  obeys  the  contributors  to  the  party  strong 
box.  It  trims  and  compromises  with  vital  principle  for 
fear  of  some  mythical  racial  vote.  The  legislator  keeps 
his  ear  to  the  radio  receiver,  with  the  result  that  he  hears 
and  heeds  merely  the  voice  of  the  noisiest  sending  stations 
maintained  and  manipulated  by  a  few  scheming  plotters, 
while  the  protest  of  millions  in  market,  shop,  and  field 
remains  unheard  and  unheeded. 

The  net  result  is  a  mass  of  laws  contradictory  in  trend, 
unequal  in  incidence,  and  vicious  in  influence  on  respect 
for  law  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  layman  may  with  due  deference 
express  his  opinion  on  so  technical  a  subject,  the  processes 
of  law  enforcement  need  to  be  simplified  and  made  more 
sure  and  less  costly.  Many  a  trial  in  America  becomes  a 
game  of  keen  wits  in  which  money  is  the  trump  card  and 
technicalities  are  the  long  suit,  while  sensationalism  and 
salaciousness  constitute  the  interested  gallery.  In  par- 
ticular, again  with  due  reservation  of  deference,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  the  rules  for  the  admission  of  evidence  need  to  be 
changed  and  simplified.  Sometimes  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  if  the  deliberate  purpose  of  law  and  practice  in  the 
examination  of  witnesses  had  been  to  prevent  evidence  of 
determining  fact  from  coming  before  a  jury,  appeals  and 
rulings  on  the  admissibility  of  evidence  could  not  have 
worked  out  better  to  that  end. 

Assumption  of  Our  Own  Debt 

The  other  cause  for  which  I  would  enlist  your  active 
support  will,  when  named,  class  me,  in  the  minds  of  many, 
among  the  witless  or  the  knavish  (bribed  presumably  by 
that  omni-present  British  gold)  and  vitiate  any  advocacy 
of  mine  that  might  previously  have  commended  itself. 
And  yet  I  am  quite  convinced  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
time,  when  its  necessity  will  become  blazingly  apparent, 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  our  tardy  and  barely  timely  assump- 
tion of  duty  in  the  Great  War,  we  shall  belatedly  and  thank- 
lessly do  that  which,  done  now,  would  bring  hope  and  peace 
to  Europe  and  honor  and  good  will  to  ourselves.  The 
measure  I  am  thus  characterizing  is  the  proposal  to  cancel 
the  eleven  billion  dollars  of  war  debt  that  we  hold  written 
up  against  Europe. 

The  effect  of  such  an  action  in  stilling  the  tumultuous 
waves  of  world  discord,  in  alleviating  burdens  of  taxation 
that  we,  tax-ridden  as  we  think  ourselves  to  be,  do  not  begin 
to  realize,  in  promoting  confidence  and  good-will,  in  helping 
to  stabilize  exchange,  and  in  simplifying  nearly  all  the 
world  problems  that  so  perplex  men's  minds,  is,  I  think, 
but  dimly  perceived. 
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So  much  for  the  altruistic  side  of  the  matter.  But  there 
are  two  other  considerations  that  appeal  both  to  our  sense 
of  justice  and  to  our  enlightened  self-interest. 

And  the  first  of  these  is  that  in  the  court  of  supreme 
justice,  where  God  and  conscience  hold  the  scales,  Europe 
does  not  owe  us  this  debt.  The  World  War  is  now  generally- 
admitted  to  have  been  our  war  just  as  much  as  it  was  the 
war  of  England  or  France  or  Italy.  We  taught  our  soldiers 
that  it  was  a  war  for  human  liberty  and  against  the  brutal 
lust  of  autocracy  for  world  domination.  From  the  beginning 
many  of  us  knew,  and  long  before  Washington  tardily  took 
sides  the  masses  of  the  people  knew,  that  it  was  a  war  in 
which  all  that  we  held  dear  was  at  stake,  and  that  we  simply 
could  not  allow  the  Central  Powers  to  triumph.  After  we 
became  formally  belligerents,  we  had  to  don  our  arms  and 
to  go  to  school  to  France  and  England  to  learn  to  fight. 
The  thin  blood-red  line  in  Italy  and  France  and  Belgium 
and  across  the  Channel  and  the  North  Sea  was  sustaining 
the  fiercest  onslaughts  of  the  foe.  Their  resources  were 
at  an  end.  We  supplied  them  with  food  and  material  to 
continue  the  battle  while  we  were  powerless  to  fight.  They 
were  our  substitutes,  they  were  dying  for  our  cause,  while  all 
that  we  could  fight  with,  till  our  men  arrived,  was  money, 
food,  supplies  1  We  loaned  them  credit  with  which  to  buy 
from  us  these,  the  only  weapons  we  could  use  in  our  own 
cause.  Thus  the  debt  in  the  main  arose.  Is  it  their  debt 
or  ours? 

And  in  the  second  place,  if  it  is  their  debt,  how  shall 
they  pay  it?  Shall  it  be  in  gold?  Why,  some  of  the  financiers 
are  telling  us  now  that  one  of  our  business  troubles  is  that 
there  is  too  much  gold  in  the  United  States  treasury  already. 
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This  is  not  the  time  or  the  place  to  discuss  the  effect  of  a 
great  surplus  of  gold  on  the  financial  situation,  but  I  think 
that  the  economists  agree  that  like  a  surplus  of  any  other 
form  of  economic  wealth  which  cannot  be  put  to  economic 
use  its  effect  is  disastrous.  Furthermore,  where  and  how 
would  they  procure  the  necessary  gold?  The  debtor  that 
is  shorn  of  his  wealth  cannot  procure  money  to  pay  his 
debts  any  more  than  he  can  transfer  other  forms  of  wealth 
that  are  no  longer  his. 

And  if  we  say,  pay  in  goods  or  services,  we  again  run 
counter  to  our  own  interests,  for  the  goods  that  they  could 
send  us  would  only  displace  those  which  we  ourselves  are 
producing.  Our  factories  would  grow  silent  and  our  labor 
would  be  without  work  to  do. 

There  are  many  other  angles  to  this  great  question.  I 
can  only  return  to  the  great  one  of  right  and  justice.  I 
have  spoken  of  courage  as  a  need  in  public  life.  Much  of 
the  discussion  of  this  question  in  Congress  has  been  re- 
volting in  its  appeal  to  short-sighted  sordidness  and  in  the 
evidence  that  it  carried  of  a  purpose  to  invoke  racial  an- 
tagonisms for  the  sake  of  votes. 

Conclusion 

Our  fundamental  governmental  thesis  is  that  power  and 
authority  originate  in  the  citizenship  of  the  nation.  Train- 
ing then,  to  fit  one  for  exercising  the  sovereign  duties  of  that 
citizenship  is  of  paramount  importance.  This  training 
is  the  business  of  public  education  and  the  necessity  for  it 
is  the  sole  reason  for  public  support  of  schools.  The  good 
citizen  is  the  man  or  woman  who  has  enough  initiative  and 
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skill  both  to  carry  the  burden  of  individual  and  family 
maintenance,  and,  in  addition,  through  taxes,  and  other 
channels,  to  aid  in  maintaining  the  social  and  political  or- 
ganism that  envelops  and  protects  him. 

Training,  then,  for  the  daily  business  of  life  is  an  essential 
part  of  public  education. 

But  there  are  higher  attributes  of  citizenship— knowledge 
of  the  organization  and  problems  of  the  state,  and  con- 
science to  infuse  all  its  activities  with  justice,  righteous- 
ness and  brotherly  love.  Training  for  these  attributes,  too, 
the  public  schools  must  impart,  and  in  the  degree  that  it 
succeeds  in  the  difficult  task,  in  that  degree  does  it  merit 
public  confidence  and  support. 

When  the  time  of  trial  came  and  these  men  whom  to-day 
we  commemorate  went  out  from  among  us  at  the  call  of 
the  Nation,  they  were  found  lacking  neither  in  skill  for 
material  duties,  nor  in  high  ideals  of  wisdom  and  devotion. 
They  have  consecrated  here  anew  the  tradition  of  efficiency 
and  loyalty  to  high  ideals. 

Young  men  and  women  who  go  out  from  Rhode  Island 
State  tomorrow,  once  again  I  summon  you  to  patient 
endeavor  and  high  idealism.  Pass  on  the  noble  tradition. 
Have  intelligent  pride  in  all  the  wealth  of  good  that  the 
past  has  laid  at  your  feet.  Value  the  inheritance  that 
comes  as  a  trust  to  you  from  these  others  that  have  gone 
before.  Gird  yourselves  for  new  achievements  to  add  to 
that  which  you  have  received  and  to  pass  on  to  your  suc- 
cessors. Then  indeed  "  these  dead  will  not  have  died  in 
vain." 
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